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Abridged from the Christian Union. 
THE PROGRESS OF PRISON REFORM. 


We give below a summary of the very in- 
teresting and important information embodied 
in the address of Dr. Wines at the recent 
meeting of the International Penitentiary 
Commission at Brussels. 

One of the first acts of the Danish gov- 
ernment, after the return of its commissioner 
from the London Congress, was to issue a 
decree that all the associated prisons in the 
kingdom should thenceforth be conducted on 
the principles approved by the Congress ; 
that is, as Dr. Wines interprets, on the prin- 
ciple of progressive classification, as em- 
bodied in the Crofton or Irish system. 

In Sweden the influence of the London 
Congress has been marked and conspicuous, 
both in awakening an unprecedented interest 
in the penitentiary question, and leading to 
esential reforms in penitentiary management. 
Among these reforms is the establishment of 
4 training-school for prison officers in connec- 
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tion with the penitentiary near Stockholm. 
Another direct result of the Congress of Lon- 
don is the founding of two agricultural col- 
onies for the reformatory treatment of young 
delinquents, on the model of the agricultural 
penitentiary colony of Mettray in France, 
and the reform-school at Lancaster, Ohio. 

In Norway the influence of the Congress 
has been most strongly felt in the increased 
number and activity of agencies employed 
for saving liberated prisoners from a fresh 
fall. 

Much progress in the domain of pa 
tiary reform is reported in Switzerland, as 
the result of the Congress of London. The 
influence of that great international reunion 
has made itself felt thete in a manner not to 
be mistaken. 

The governments of Holland and Italy 
have been stimulated by the Congress to the 
preparation of new penal codes for their re- 
spective countries more in accord with the 
spirit of an advanced civilization. The lat- 
ter of these countries has also taken a great 
step forward in its mode of treating offenders 
of the minor grade. The special feature of 
the new Italian system is the large extent to 
which delinquents of this class are punished 
merely by enforced labor, instead of close con- 
finement in prisons. The labor performed is 
mainly agricultural, and the effect of this mode 
of punishment, both physically and coat: 
is reported as excellent. It is stated officially 
that, as regards these compulsory “colonists,” 
it is seldom that disorder occurs, and the dis- 
cipline is admirable. . . . . Nor is Holland 
a total stranger to this system of “ coloniz- 
ing” vagrants, sturdy beggars, and offenders 
of a lower grade. They are sent to a wild 
but healthy tract of land in East Holland, 
where they are compelled to cultivate the 
soil, due facilities for education being afforded 
them. The results are reported as excellent. 

France has been especially stimulated by 
the London Conference to an earnest study of 
all the problems; of penitentiary science. 

Russia, likewise, has created a grand Im- 
perial Commission for the study of peniten- 
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tiary reform, which has, with equal ardor, 
been pursuing its labors during the last two 
years. 

The Dutch, Belgian, German and Austrian 
authorities are extending reforms in their 
previously advanced penal institutions; and 
the eminent officials from those states, who 
attended the London Congress, evidently re- 
turned to their duties at home, animated 
afresh to further efficient and successful en- 
deavors. 

Even in distant Japan, represented in Lon- 
don by several native delegates, the effect of 
the Congress has been to awaken an interest 
in its objects, which has resulted in the adop- 
tion of a new penal code for the empire, 
greatly in advance of the one previously in 
force ; a code which has substituted impris- 
onment for capital punishment in the case 
of many crimes before punished with death. 

In Great Britain there are numerous in- 
dications that the Congress has deepened and 
extended the interest felt in the penitentiary 
question. 

The same 


— affirmation is applicable 
to the Unite 


States. Among other evidences 


of progress is the fact that, at its late meet- 
ing in St. Louis, the National Prison Asso- 
ciation instructed its appropriate committees 
to submit to the next annual Prison Congress 
projects of law for, first, a complete prison 
system for a State ; second, a like system for 


preventive and reformatory institutions ; and, 
third, a new penal code, adapted to the pres- 
ent needs of society—these several codes, or 
systems of law, when adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, to be urged upon the attention and 
commended to the favorable action of the 
several States of the Union. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that the 
cause of penitentiary reform is going forward 
successfully, even if slowly, in all parts of 
the civilized world, and encourage us to hope 
still more important results at no distant day. 


For Friends’ Review. 


PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM.—VI. 


In regard to the Light within, the early 
Friends were very careful that they should 
not be regarded as holding the belief that it 
was a mere natural faculty. While speak- 
of it at times as a principle in man, they 
always asserted that it was not of map, and 
while calling it the Light of Christ, or a light 
from Christ, they were equally clear in their 
belief that the Light was Christ Himself—the 
true Light that enlighteneth every man. It 
was Christ in them, by His light, Spirit, truth, 
grace and power, showing them the way of 
Life, guiding them in it, teaching them the 
truths of religion, and giving them grace, and 
strength, and power, and dominion over sin, 
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who was their crown of rejoicing, and equally 
with the Ruler of the universe Himself, the 
Supreme object of their faith. It was not 
merely as a crucified Saviour that they be- 
lieved in Him, whose death and sufferings 
had purchased for them redemption from the 
guilt and punishment of sin, but as a risen 
Lord, ever present with them ; not only asa 
Light to their feet, but by His grace and 
power giving them the victory over sin—the 
Saviour, Teacher, Guide, Justifier and Sane- 
tifier of all who truly come to and abide in 
Him. 

The belief of the early Friends in this 
Light may be briefly comprehended in the 
declaration of Holy Writ, that “‘ Ged is Light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” ‘ This is 
the message,” says I. Penington, “that Christ 
sent His apostles into the world with. And 
the end of Christ’s sending them with this 
message was, that thereby (preaching it in 
the evidence and demonstration of God's 
Spirit) they might open men’s eyes, and turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God, that they might receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by Faith that is in 
Him.” 

And the effect is, “that the eye of the 
mind being opened, and the mind being thus 
turned from the darkness within to the Light 
within, and from Satan’s power to the Power 
of God, which is revealed in the Light, the 
soul in the Light comes to see (over the dark- 
ness, and Fatan who darkened it) the things 
of God and His kingdom, as they are revealed 
in the Light, and made manifest.” — Pening- 
ton’s Works, fol., 1681, part LI., pp. 221, 222. 

“ The benefits of coming to and abiding in 
the Light,” he says, page 280, “were great 
and many, three of which I may now men- 
tion, which comprehend and contain in them 
maby more : 

** First. In the Light, remiesion of sins is 
received, for there is the blood of sprinkling, 
wherewith those are sprinkled that come 
thither; and, indeed, none can walk and abide 
there, but they come to witness the blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleansing them from 
all sin ; and true and real cleansing is nowhere 
else witnessed, 

“Secondly. They have fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, and come also into fel- 
lowship with the saints in Light, which are 
great mysteries, and none can know what 
they mean but such as are in that holy fel- 
lowship. 

“Thirdly. They receive the earnest of the 
everlasting inheritance, and the sealing up by 
God’s Holy Spirit unto the day of full redemp- 
tion.” 

And again, on page 222, he says: ‘ Here 
is true repentance from the dead nature and 
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dead works, which no man can attain of him- 
self, but is God’s gift through His Son, whom 
God hath appointed to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, fo give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. I say that here repentance is known, 
waited for and received. For not to man in 
the darkness is true repentance given, but to 
them that are turned to the Light, to them is 
repentance given unto life. 

“Here the true faith, the precious gift of 
foith, is received, whereby men believe in Him 
who gives life, and receive life from Him. And 
this is the faith which gives access to God, 
and gives victory over the world, and that 
which is contrary to God. The faith which is 
given in the Light doth so, but the faith which 
men have in the darkness doth not so. ‘ 

“In the Light the precious promises are 
fulfilled and pariaken of, which make them 
who partake of them and in whom they are 
fulfilled partakers of the Divine nature; for 
the Divine nature is not partaken of in the 
darkness, but in Him who is Light. Man, 
who is darkness, cannot partake of the prom- 
ises which belong to the children of Light, 
but when, by the operation of God’s Power, 
his state and nature is changed, and he is now 
no more darkness, but Light in the Lord, 
then the promises which were made to the 
children of Light he cometh to have a share 
in 


bells which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities seem often to be 
almost things rather than mere words. It is 
part of the national mind, and the anchor of 
the national seriousness. Nay, it is wor- 
shipped with a positive idolatry, in extenu- 
ation of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrin- 
sic beauty pleads availingly with the man of 
letters and the scholar. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The 
power of all the griefs and trials of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the represen- 
tative of his best moments, and all that there 
has been about him of soft, and gentle, and 
pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him 
forever out of his English Bible. It is his 
sacred thing, which doubt never dimmed, and 
controversy never soiled. It has been to him 
all along as the silent, but oh how intelligible 
voice, of his guardian angel ! and in the length 
and breadth of the land, there is not a Prot- 
estant, with one spark of religiousness about 
him, whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.” 


— <2 —____ 


A WOMAN’S LOVE AND A CHILD’S FAITH. 


(Concluded from page 101.) 


While Johnny was thus seeking to drown 
the conviction of his heart, the parents at 
home were engaged in serious counsel respect- 
ing the future, but we stay to name only one 
incident, as we have no desire to expose the 
whole of their family secrets. 

“T say, mother,” began John, “thou art a 
pattern among women. It’s as much thee as 
Bessie who made me think so to night. When 
I heard thee read about God loving the world, 
I thought to myself, aye, and it’s true too, for 
He has put His love into thy heart, and no 
mistake, or else thou wouldn’t ha’ put up 
with my drunkenness, and Johnpy’s tov, all 
these years; and when little Bessie knelt 
down and asked Him to bless father, I said 
in my heart, He has blessed me hundreds of 
times in giving me a good tempered wife, who 
never gave me a cross word or look; but I’ve 
been such a bad man and could never see as it 
were a blessing, when it was all the time.” 

“John,” replied his wife, “what I have 
been able to do was given me by faith. Our 
Saviour left us His example, but I am afraid 
I have been a weak and imperfect follower. 
He has indeed blessed me, for He has given 
me back my dear husband, and the children 
their father; this day has salvation come to 
this house, and there is joy in heaven over a 
repentant sinner. I feel like singing all the 
time, I am so full of joy and gratitude; and, 
ever since you went after Johnny, I have been 
singing in my heart: 





































“ Lastly, in the Light the Holy anointing 
is received, the Voice of Christ heard, and 
the new everlasting covenant, even the sure 
mercies of David, made with the soul. The 
Law of the new covenant (even the Law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus) writ in the 
mind, and the holy fear of the new covenant, 
which cleanseth and keepeth clean, put in the 
heart ; and the blessed Spirit of the Father, 
given and received, which gives to those that 
receive it power to become the sons of God, 
causing them to walk in His ways, and to 
keep His statutes and judgments, and do 
them. O blessed dispensation of Life and 
Holy Power, which the Lord hath caused to 
break forth among a despised people in these 
latter days! O that the sons of men would 
hear and understand this precious loving- 
kindness of the Lord, and put their trust 
under the shadow of His wings, and know 
what it is to be sanctified with the fatness of 
His spiritual gospel-house, and to drink of the 
river of His pleasures, and in His Light to 
see Light!” —P. 223. 

etepipialiievnnatth 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Faber, the Roman Catholic poet and priest, 
writes thus of the “ uncommon beauty and 
marvelous English of the Protestant Bible.” 
“Tt lives on in the ear like a music that can 


never be forgotten, like the sound of church! ‘“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’” 
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Now, dear reader, we will draw a veil over 
the rest of the details which belong to John 
Swindell’s conversation with his wife. Briefly 
we may state that a complete change was re- 
solved upon, the first procedure being to give 
Johnny no rest until he had given up his 
wicked companions. They had, however, less 
trouble than they expected, for he was sen- 
sible of his sin and degradation, and shortly 
he was received under the parental roof once 
more, John Swindell having taken a larger 
house in another neighborhood, quite out of 
the beat of his old associates. In a short time 
little Bessie had warmer clothes and better 
boots, as well as the rest of the children, and 
the parents also shewed how far two pounds 
a week might be made to go, when it does not 
go to the public-house, in finding them decent 
clothes, and substantial food. By degrees 
they were soon out of debt, and the children 
sent toa better school; for, said John, “al- 
though I thank God for that Ragged School, 
and the simple and useful learning which is 
given free at that place, I can no longer im- 
pose upon the kind people who manage and 
support it, sol shall send my children to an- 
other, and pay for that which will help to 
make them as useful as they should be; and in 
return for what I have had out of that Rag- 
ged School, I’ve been thinking, wife, that 
thee had better see the Secretary and give 
him five shillings, and tell him that'll be my 
subscription every year as long as I am able 
to give it.” 

John Swindell joined himself to a party of 
worshipers, who attend the meetings of the 
town missionary, and at the present time he 
and his son Johnny are among the most ac- 
tive in carrying their testimony of the efficacy 
of faith in a risen Saviour, who is their “ Wis- 
pom, and RIGHTEOUSNEss, and SANCTIFICA- 
TION, and Repemption.” (1 Cor. i, 30.) 
Both have also given up the use of beer and 
spirits, as well as tobacco, being convinced it 
is right todo so. John was the first tomake 
the sacrifice by setting aside the darling sin, 
and he was induced to take the step after 
reading carefully 1 Cor. iii, 16,17. “Why,” 
said he, “ I now see that when God opens our 
hearts to receive Him, we are His holy tem- 

le: Jesus CHRIST LIVING WITHIN US, as 

ohn tells us in his Gospel, fourteenth chap- 
ter and twenty-third verse, how then can I 
defile the temple of God by filthy habits? I 
have thought there would be no harm in my 
taking a glass of beer at home to my dinner, 
and that I could be a Christian at the same 
time, but I now see that I may, by my ex- 
ample, cause another to follow it, and he ma 
fall as I have done. No, I will not take that 
which may cause another to offend. (Rom. 
xiv, 21.) No, Johnny, we must be teetotal- 
lers as well as Christians, and show our 
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brothers and sisters we can do our work with- 
out it. Jesus made a great sacrifice for us, 
and if we can’t give up something for Him 
we are not worth calling Christians.” So 
hoth father and son have laid aside a_beset- 
ting sin, and are earnestly setting forth that 
they can work—not as well—but a great deal 
better without beer, so the money is saved from 
that to buy good food and clothes. 

John Swindeil’s wife is a much stronger 
woman ; she has less anxiety now regarding 
earthly affairs, and carries her religion into 
all her daily duties as much as ever, She 
acts as a messenger of God to many dark and 
ignorant souls, and has been instrumental in 
winning some to the Saviour. Little Bessie, 
a few weeks ago, repeated to a friend of ours 
the whole of the twenty-third Psalm, without 
a mistake, and when she had concluded, she 
was asked, “ Do you believe the Lord is your 
Shepherd, my child?” ‘Oh, yes,” she re- 
plied so heartily, “He is so good; when I 
asked Him, He stopped my father and Johnny 
from going to the public-house, and sent us 
better clothes and boots. Mother says He is 
her Shepherd, and father’s, and Johnny’s, 
and: that’s the reason why we are so well off 
now.” —A Tract. A. H. F. 

THE SCHOLAR TURNED TEACHER. 

A young lady teaching her class found her 
lesson for a certain day embracing the Sa- 
viour’s declaration: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.” 

A little girl inquired : 

“Ts thattrue; is it surely true? 

“Oh, yes,” replied the teacher, “it is surely 
true.” 

“Tt must be very nice,” said the child, 
“ to have everlasting life; and to know that, 
whatever comes, you are saved, and saved 
even now.” 

“Yes,” answered the teacher, “it is a 
great blessing, indeed.” 

“Then you are saved, are you not?” asked 
the interesting scholar. 

“‘T hope so!” was the reply. 

‘Hope so!” exclaimed the child. ‘‘ Why 
I thought you told me just now it was sure !” 

The conversation is said to have led the 
young lady to see her folly, and to cast her- 
self with undoubting confidence upon Christ 
for a present, complete, and assured salvation. 
— Christian at Work. 


ACCIDENTAL NATURALIZATION OF PLANTS. 
It is well known that many of our most 


y | pernicious weeds are foreign plants that have 


been accidentially introduced into this coun- 
try, where they have become naturalized and 
have spread, in some cases, far more oy oo 
than on their “native heath.” M. Balansa 
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relates two striking cases of this kind in his| 
account of New Caledonia, the island to which | 
so many of the French Communists have been 
transported. It the first instance, about four 
years ago, a gendarme, who was transferred | 
to this island from Otaheite, brought with him | 
a bolster filled with the feathery seeds of'| 
Asclepias curassavica. Having occasion to 
wash the tick-cover, he opened the bolster at 
the Point des Francais, when some of the! 
seeds were carried off by the wind, and the 
plant has, since then, increased to such an ex- 
tent as to seriously interfere with cultivation, 
its roots running under ground to consider- 
able distances, and sending up shoots in all 
directions, so that it is difficult to eradicate it. 
In the second case, M. Balansa relates that, 
a few years ago, some boxes arrived from 
Sydney, containing various articles packed in 
European hay. This was thrown out, and 
left on the ground where the boxes were un- 
packed. In the following year a new gram- 
inaceous plant was observed growing plenti- 
fully where the hay-packing had been left. | 
This proved to be common couch grass ( T'ri- 
ticum repens), and it has spread so rapidly 
that M. Balansa states it is already extermi- 
nating the native grasses.—Journal of Chem- 
istry. 
clipe hi 


TEACHING FROM THE EPISTLES. 


An Essay, Read at the Darlington Conference. 
JoserH EpMuNpson, 
Although the writer of this paper has been 
a First-day School teacher for more than 
twenty years, he can only speak of Teaching 
from the Epistles from a very short experi- 
ence. Up to quite a recent date, he did not 
venture on this ground, but felt constrained 
to keep to the Old Testament and the Gos 
pels. He had found the advantage of a nar- 
rative such as those of the four Evangelists, 
or the historians of the Old Testament, as the 
basis of his lessons. His class had become 
familiar with very many passages in the 
Epistles which had been referred to while 
studying the Gospels; but he had never ven- 
tured to take them through an entire Epistle, 
being deterred from such a course by a sense, 
perhaps over-estimated, of the difficulty of 
sustaining the interest through chapter after 
chapter devoid of narrative or incident. 
About four months ago, however, his class, 
having just completed the Gospel of John, 
unanimously asked~him to go through the 
Epistle to the Romans. Though still very 
doubtful as to the result, he could not put 
aside such a request; so, having promised to 
commence the following week, he felt himself 
somewhat in a fix. There was one thing to 
encourage him. Some years before, when 
visiting the Dablin School, he had taken the 
class of a young lady teacher who had been 
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from home for some time; it was composed of 
boys from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
When asked what was the chapter for the 
day, they said, “The eighth of Romans.” 
“ How’s that?” asked the visitor. “ Has 
Miss taken you through the first 
seven chapters?” ‘‘ Yes, but we've not read 
any there while she’s been away, and we want 
to go on there again.” So the eighth chapter 
was taken, and it was quite evident that they 
had been interested and had profited by what 
they had previously been taught from this 
Epistle. The writer’s class consists of men, 
some of them past middle age, and surely if 
boys could be so interested, those of maturer 
years might be still more so. 

It will be seen, by these introductory re- 
marks, that the writer is not in a position to 
speak with authority on the subject he has 
taken up. Indeed, this paper has been 
written for the purpose of comparing notes 
with others, and of eliciting information from 
them rather than of communicating anything 
new or valuable. 

Probably the best way of putting the sub- 
ject before this Conference will be, first to 
give an outline of the writer’s thoughts in 
connection with his own lessons on the Epistle 
to the Romans; then to note some of the 
questions coming up in the class ; and, finally, 


ito speak of other points in reference to the 


peculiarities of a few of the more important 


‘of the other Epistles. 


One of the first things to be done by the 
teacher is to endeavor to grasp the design 
and argument of the Epistle as a whole. It 
will be of comparatively little use simply to 
study each day’s portion by itself. It is of 
great importance to show the connection of 
the lesson immediately before the class with 
what has gone before and what is to follow. 
This helps to sustain the interest, and adds 
much to the value of each day’s work. With 
this view the writer set before his class, at the 
outset, that they should regard this Epistle 
as “The Gospel according to Paul;” that 
while the four Gospels previously read nar- 
rate the facts, that which Paul used to style 
“his gospel,” was an exposition of the pur- 
pose and effect of the life, death, resurrection 
and teachings of our Lord, and there is no 
part of his writings in which this is so fully 
and aystematically set forth as in his Epistle 
to the Romans. The scholars were told how 
they would need to keep hold of the thread 
of the discourse; and in every lesson an 
attempt was made to keep this thread clearly 
before them. In none of Paul’s Epistles does 
a close attention to this point prove of greater 
advantage than in this, for, excepting the 
concluding passages, which refer to his per- 
sonal relations to the Churches, and other 
minor matters, this Epistle is one connected 
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discourse, each part of which is illustrated by, | Gentile contributions to the poor saints there. 


and illustrates the rest. 

The grand theme of the whole is what 
Paul styles “The righteousness of God,” not 
that righteousness which is one of God’s 
attributes, but that which‘it is His will should 
be inwrought by His grace in every one that 
believeth. He begins at the very beginning, 
and shows the degraded moral condition of 
the Gentiles, who were without the law, and 
of the Jews, who, though under the law, found 
it to fail in delivering them from sin. Then 
is set forth God’s plan for doing that which 
the law had failed in—nay, that which the 
law was never intended to do—for “by the 
law ? came not salvation, but “the knowledge 
of sin.” It is shown that even those who 
were saved before the Gospel was fully re- 
vealed, received that salvation through the 
exercise of the same faith that the Apostle is 
about to set forth as the means by which the 
Christian is to receive “the righteousness of 
God.” This result in the case of the Chris- 
tian is shown to be brought about by two 
processes—the one somewhat the reverse of 
the other. In the first, the sinner is drawn 
to God by faith in the sacrifice of Christ. In 
the second he receives from God, through 
Christ, that victory over sin which Paul com- 
prehends in the term “ the righteousness of 
God.” Having carried His readers step by 
step to this point, and having shown them 
that faith is that exercise of heart and mind 
by which alone man can take hold of this 
righteousness, which is the free gift of God, 
he turns to the question of the position of the 
Jews in regard to the Gospel, showing that 
the being born a Jew counts for nothing in 
the Church’ of Christ, but that Jew and Gen 
tile are on a perfect equality in Him. Lastly, 
Paul makes a powerful appeal to all his 
readers, beseeching them by “the mercies of 
God,” the wonders of which he has just set 
before them, to “yield their bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
their reasonable service,” and he tells them 
what are some of the points in practical life, 
in which that service is called for. 

This then may be taken as the thread of 
the discourse. 

A second point which the teacher thought 
important was to give the scholars as clear 
an idea as possible of the circumstances under 
which the epistle was written, the relation of 
its writer to those who received it, and the 
shgrran position of the latter as a Church. 

he introductory salutation afforded oppor- 
tunity for this. Paul had founded the 
churches in Asia Minor and Greece, he was 
looking forward to carrying the Gospel into 
Spain, hoping to spend some time in Rome 
on the way. This journey was only delayed 
by his mission to Jerusalem to carry the 


The church at Rome, unlike the churches 
to which the other epistles were addressed, 
was notof his founding. Probably it was 
first formed by those “strangers” of Rome, 
“ Jews and Proselytes,” who heard the dis- 
course of Peter and the other apostles on that 
memorable day, when the Holy Ghost was 
first shed on the disciples in Jerusalem. He 
had heard of the condition of this church 
from Aquila and Priscilla, who had now re- 
turned to Rome, and with whom he probably 
kept up a correspondence. The church at 
Rome was composed of both Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians, whose relations to each other 
are never lost sight of by Paul in His dis- 
course, in which he often refers “to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.” 

Rome, as the Imperial Capital, was the 

most important centre from which the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel might be spread to all the 
known world. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the Apostle to the Gentiles should select 
the church planted there as the recipient of 
his most complete discourse on the religion of 
Jesus. These and other similar points were 
put before the class, aud proved a great help 
as the lessons went on. Take one instance. 
They were taught how Rome, from being an 
isolated city, had enlarged her dominion till 
she had become mistress of the world. War 
and conquest were familiar to her citizens, so 
that when Paul wrote, “Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us,” he chose a simile that 
would most powerfully depict to a Roman the 
grandeur and the glory of the Christian’s vic- 
tory. When the conqueror of a city or 
province returned to Rome, there was a grand 
procession to celebrate his achievements. All 
was holiday and rejoicing. The legions 
tramped the streets, their trumpets sounding, 
and their banners flaunting in the breeze. 
The captives and the spoil were there, 
paraded before the eyes of the eager crowds. 
The great men of Rome were in the moving 
ranks, but the honor was not for them. The 
emperor was there in his chariot—but there 
was a greater than he. The greatest man in 
the Roman empire that day was the conqueror, 
and to grace his triumph even the Imperial 
purple and the Imperial crown must bow. 
How graphic, then, to those whom he was 
addressing were Paul’s words, “ We are mere 
than conquerors.” 

Though the writer always uses the author- 
ized version in his class, he has found great 
help in preparing the lessons from the reading 
of other translations, the use of an interpret- 
ing concordance which gives some idea of the 
original Greek expressions, and the careful 
weighing of the older meaning of some of the 
words in our version, and the substitution of 
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other words for those which have acquired a 
conventional meaning. Thus, he was able to 
make part of the third and fourth chapters 
clearer by using the word “ reckon” for the 
one Greek word which is there variously 
translated conclude, count, reckon, or impute. 
The phrases “ righteousness without works,” 
“righteousness of God without the law,” 
were more truly comprehended when read 
“ outside of works,” and “ outside of the law,” 
as it is believed our translators really meapt. 


When he has finished the Epistle to the 
Romans, the writer proposes to take up the 
Firat Epistle of Peter, with a view of showing 
the entire agreement of the doctrine taught 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles with that of 
the Apostle who was wrongly looked upon and 
cited by Jewish Christians as the champion 
of Judaism. He would like the Epistle to 
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FARMERS’ EDUCATION. 

Charles Dickens once said, in remarking 
upon agricultural matters, that ‘‘the part of 
the holding of a farmer or landowner which 
pays best for cultivation is the small estate 
within the ring-fence of his skull.” It is un- 
deniably true that the cultivation of the brain 
is of the highest consequence to the farmer, as 
with that part of his animal domain in bad 
state of tilth, his field must remain in a fear- 
ful condition of impoverishment. How shall 
the farmer improve his mind? How can he 
properly educate himself? This is an im- 

ortant question, and deserves to be answered. 

t us first consider how he can educate him- 
self. He certainly cannot by remaining in a 
condition of inaction and stupidity, or a state 
of despondency and doubt which speedily be- 
comes chronic and incurable. A consider- 
able number of our farmers who have reached 





the Hebrews to follow, as giving a view of{ middle life are filled so full of gloom and 
Gospel truth in another and very different | doubt, that there is not a crevice in their 
aspect an that = a by ae to the eae aa te to admit a cheerful 
Romans. This will involve a careful exam-|ray of hope. They long ago gave up the 
ination by the class of some of the principal | idea of bettering their condition by thought 
points of the Jewish ceremonial, without aj and study, and, abandoning effort, live very 
knowledge of which they cannot appreciate | stupid and aimless lives. They are not in- 
the argument. The teacher will also have to dustrious or intelligent enough to prosper in 
show how evident it is that those to whom it | any calling, and if their vocation in life was 
was written were suffering great persecution, | changed, they still would prove decided fail- 
under which there seemed some danger of | ures. Any man who gives way to despon- 
their turning back to Judaism ; and it will be | dency when the path of \ife is dark and dis- 
needful to point out how the argument turns | couraging becomes speedily helpless and im- 
on this point—that as Christ is the Antitype /P tent. There is, we are free to admit, very 
of all the types of the Mosaic Law, Judaism | much to discourage farmers in their calling. 
is nothing without Him, and if faith in Him | The petty annoyances of the farm cannot be 
is given up, “ there remaineth no more sacri-| winked out of sight. Besides small things, 
fice for sin;”’ and the condition of the Jew, | there are blight, and mildew, and drought, and 
thus turning back from the substance to the| wet, and winds, and hailstorma, and bugs, 
shadow, would be wretched indeed. To do|and worms, ani grasshoppers, and wood- 
justice to the Epistles to the Corinthians, it | chucks, and crows, to destroy or devour the 
— — _ ns results of ome per a The a 

nowledge of the disorders which had crept} mer, we are willing to concede, has more than 
intothat Church. These would be elucidated la fair proportion of the disappointments and 
by an inquiry into the character of the in-| annoyances of life, and as it is the peculiar 
habitants of Corinth, and the philosophy /| mission or office of education to lighten and 





taught by their learned men. These two 
points give the clue to the gross immoralities, 
on the one hand, and the Grecian heresies, on 
the other, which had corrupted this Church, 
and against which a great part of these 
Epistles is aimed. This will suffice to give 
what alone the writer has aimed at—a rough 
outline of his own method of proceeding. His 
short experience leads him to encourage 
others to enter on the same field. He has 
often had to note the blessing to himself 
which has flowed from his being a First-day 
School teacher. He can now truly say that 


that blessing has never been more conspicu- 
ous than during the short period in which he 
has been “ teaching from the Epistles.” —Lon- 
don Friend. 





lessen these burdens, so much greater is the 
need of mental culture in his case. Repin- 
ing and inaction will never render less intol- 
erable a single disappointment or hardship. 

The education which the farmer needs, and 
which is essential to his success and happi- 
ness, is quite within his reach. It. does not 
consist of abstract knowledge or metaphys- 
ical acumen, but of simple facts derived from 
reading, observation, and reflection. All 
learning and culture are not derived from 
books, although these are essential in ex- 
plaining and systematizing facts, and starting 
a beginner on the road to knowledge. To 
learn to think independently and originally is 
a great acquisition, and when acquired it in- 
spires so much confidence in one’s self that a 
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radical change of character is often effected. 
There are plenty of books within the reach 
of most farmers of even limited means, and 
there is plenty of leisure to read them. It is 
not the busiest farmers that oftenest complain 
of want of time to read, but the laziest. One 
book of standard authority on any subject, 
well studied, is better than a dozen. ead 
and think ; also, carefully observe and ana- 
lyze the factsof nature. The moral influence 
of reflection and observation, when in the 
right direction, is very great. The farmer 
has around him the cereal plants, grasses, 
flowers, rocks, soils, trees, minerals, and ani- 
mals. His opportunities for observation are 
very great, and there is every incentive to 
gain knowledge. The cultivation of the mind 
eads directly to a proper and profitable culti- 


mers are well read and thinking men. The 
standard of education among farmers must 
be raised, and it had better be accomplished 
by self-culture, by home reading, home think- 
ing, and home observation.— Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1874. 


CoNVENTIONAL PREACHING.—It was a 
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pecially known by its manner of delivery ; 
and that its matter might almost have been 
summed up in a few words referring to a sin- 
gle doctrine. That manner has happily be- 
come less uniform, and doctrinal reaction is 
familiar in our day. Yet the tendency to im- 
itation and to an almost scholastic preaching 
(that of schools of doctrine) has not become 
altogether extinct. It may perhaps be that 
the broad and yet special mental cultivation 
of the ministers of other denominations af- 
fords them a kind of protection against this, 
which is often less complete amongst Friends ; 
although this ought to be more than substi- 


| tuted among them by spirituality of exper- 
vation of the soil, and quite all thrifty far-| 


ience and thorough acquaintance with the in- 
spired Scriptures. 

It would be a sad day for the Society of 
Friends, if its ministry should cease to de- 
clare the truth concerning the immediate per- 
sonal influence and conscious guidance of the 
Spirit vouchsafed to every Christian. So also 
must it ever proclaim, as George Fox and his 
associates did, that “faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners”; that 


characteristic of ancient Egyptian sculpture | His blood “ cleanseth from all sin”; that His 
and painting, that very many of the figures | saints must be “kept by the power of God” 
were exactly alike; even in the attitude of | in holiness of life, justified by faith, and also 
the body and the position of the limbs. This) sanctified and perfected. All these things 
was especially remarkable in their religious | are true, as they were eighteen hundred years 
art. Almost & similar degree of conformity|ago; since when no new gospel has been 
to prescribed models was called for in relig- | preached, nor will there be, in any time to 
ious teaching by the scholastic dogmatism ws come. No discovery of doctrine can now be 
the church in the middle ages. Then it was | valid, beyond the truths contained in the Bible. 
judged unsafe to question the infallible au-| We need “the whole Gospel” to be pro- 
thority of the so-called Christian Fatliers ;| claimed, both in words and by the lives of its 
and to doubt the verbal inspiration of any | believers, everywhere. 
sentence of the “‘ Vulgate ” translation of the} No doubt particular messages are, from time 
Bible was a heresy. What freedom of private | to time, entrusted by the Divine Head of the 
interpretation and liberty of ministry we now | Church to His individual servants. Let each 
have, encouraged by the Scriptures themselves,| be fully persuaded in his own mind, as to 
which promise the Holy Spirit to aid the one| what work and words are truly given to him 
and to guide the other; is a matter for rejoic-|of the Lord. Yet it would appear safe for 
ing thankfulness. But, sometimes, there seems | every minister to bear in mind the injunction 
occasion to fear encroachment upon this lib-| of the Apostle to Timothy: “Study to show 
erty, through the tendency of men to imitate| thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
each other ; and, perhaps, still more, through | needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the obstruction of mutual fear and criticism.|the word of truth.” Our desire is that it 
It may possibly be true that, half a cen-| may never be the case, that one may be able, 
tury ago, in some localities, the ministry of| from conventional influences, to expect before- 
preachers in the Society of Friends was es-! hand what manner of discourse shall be heard 
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from any minister in any place. The Gospel,|made famous the name of E. B. Pusey, and 
like the commandment, is “ exceeding broad.” | defined the influence of his otherwise more 


Imitation of no model will answer instead of | distinguished friends, Keble and Newman. 


obedience. The word to the questioning dis- 
ciple was simply, “ Follow thou Me.” 


—_— +~er- 


OxrorD Revivats.—Frederic Seebohm, 
in his valuable work, “The Oxford Reform- 
ers,” observes that ‘‘the chief reactions 
against scholastic formalism—those of Wick- 
liffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, the Portroyalists, 
the Puritans, the modern Evangelicals—were 
Augustinian reactions.” While this is, no 
doubt, generally true, so far as relates to the 
predominance of that doctrinal tendency, 
best known as Calvinism, in the revival 
movements named, there have yet been some 
important exceptions to it. Among eminent 
Puritans, John Milton was not Augustinian. 
The Quietist reaction, in France, whatever 
the tenets of its leaders, seems rather to have 
been, with Guyon and Fénélon, Johannean 
than Augustinian in its spirit ; not a specially 
doctrinal movement, but one toward a higher 
spiritual life. Neither were the Wesleys 
Augustinian ; although Whitefield was so. 

Oxford was, during last month, the place 
of a reunion, which, although not yet histor- 
ical in its known effects, has had great interest 


It was not under the shelter of the antiq- 
uity and learning of Oxford that the late 
Conference was held. No high church offi- 
cial gave especial countenance to it, except 
the Dean of Canterbury. But very many 
clergymen, of the established church as well 
as of other bodies, participated in it. We 
have the opportunity, through the kindness 
of a correspondent, to place before our read- 
ers on another page some extracts from a 
private letter, giving impressions of this gath- 
ering. While we share with many others in 
this country the personal interest connected 
with its origin and with some of those who 
took leading part in it, we hold that 
the most significant and important features 
were not personal, but general. Our mean- 
ing may be best expressed in words taken 
from a late number of the (London) Chris- 
tian: 

“Tt is said by some that these conferences 
are not practical. Oh, brethren, 
the great necessity of the age is God. Vain 
man, in the name of science, falsely so called, 
is deifying matter and denying God; will 
human plans and methods, will men’s ingenu- 
ity and administration, meet the exigencies 


‘ . . m . at . aa y ae a » ‘ . : 
for Evangelical believers. That ancient seat of |! the case? No, never. The Church and 


learning seems to have been a place of re- 
markable contrasts in religious teaching and 
action. A great era, though not attended by 
a violent revolution, was one well set forth 
in the book of F. Seebohm, when, in 1496, 
John Colet, a late student, without even dea- 


con’s orders, delivered at Oxford a course of 


independent and earnest lectures on the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans. The influence of 
this excellent and able man upon Erasmus 
during his stay at the same University, was 


probably decisive in its effect upon his career | : 
: | fidelity 


| body to which we belong, to rejoice in any 


asa reformer. Again, that was an important 
time in the religious history of England, when, 
at Oxford, John and Charles Wesley, George 
Whitefield, James Hervey and some others 
bound themselves together in the pursuit of a 


; : _« | sity, the 
real, not a merely nominal or formal religion. ‘ 


Equally honest, too, we may hope, though 
far less wise, was the intent of those who, 


|confidence in the flesh.” 
.|has been blessed to make me thirst for the 
| living water more than ever, and to go more 
| trustfully to Christ for it.” 


\the world want God; therefore the one most 
| practical thing is fur God’s assembled people 


to entreat the jace of the Lord of hosts.” 


Another writer in the same paper expresses 
thankfulness for having been brought amongst 
those who are “ worshiping God in the Spirit, 
and rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and having no 
“This Conference 


We believe that it involves no want of 
to individual convictions, nor to the 


such evidences of increasing spirituality and 

reality in the utterances and lives of those 

who profess, under whatever outward diver- 

“ Name which is above every other 
” 

name. 
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INDIANA YEARLY Meetine (Continued).— Fith- 


from the same University, gave forth, in day.—The Report of the Missionary Board was 
1833, the “Tracts for the Times;” which! read, containing much that was interesting and 
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encouraging in regard to the work. Seventeen 
new members have been added to the Society at 
Southland, making the whole number seventy- 
eight. The school at Helena is prosperous. There 
is no school for white children within twenty 
miles of it. The Board asked for an appropri- 
ation of $500 to assist the labors of Dr. Gardner, 
among the white people in the mountains of Ten- 
messee. Very many within the influence of this 
missionary work in the South are now looking 
towards our church as a home. 

Sixth day.—The condition of the church 
as brought to notice by the answers to the 
Queries, occupied nearly the whole of this sit- 
ting. The question was raised, whether the 
present Queries are the best that could be de- 
vised to reach the object sought after, which is 
the true spiritua] condition of the body. Some 
thought that a more brief and direct series of 
inquiries, as to the individual conversion of 
members, their receiving the Holy Ghost, and 
bearing fruits of the Spirit, would be more profit- 
able. No action, however, was taken by the 


meeting on this subject. 

The number of new meetings established during 
the year was large, and thirty ministers were re- 
corded. From the statistical report, it appears 
that the whole number of members of the Yearly 


Meeting is 16,338 ; of meetings, 115; recorded 
ministers, 169; meetings without acknowledged 
ministers, 32; received into membership by re- 
quest during the year, 1,127; resigned, 40; dis- 
owned, 29. 

Seventh-day.—The mission of the Church, and 
ite duties at the present day, were sabjects which 
took a deep hold upon the meeting. It was urged 
that if all were faithful in laboring in the harvest- 
field, not hundreds only, but thousands might be 
gathered in from the world. The obligation of 
the Charch to support its ministry was dwelt 
upon ; and one Friend said that “ the time is at 
hand when it shall become the duty of the Church 
to select workers and send them forth.” 

A proposition that hereafter the names of 
ministers and elders deceased within the year 
need not be sent up, was adopted by the meeting. 

The report on Earlham College states that 
233 students had attended last year; that the 
efficiency of the institution has been nenitug | 
with a growing religious interest among its in- | 
mates. The President of.the College, Joseph | 
Moore, having gone to sojourn for a time at the 
Sandwich fslands, Eli Jay is filling his place. | 

On First-day, the usual meetings were held, | 
with preaching both within and without the} 
meeting-house; several thousand (estimated | 
from ten to twenty thousand) persons being | 


present upon the grounds. In the evening sev- | 
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eral of the pulpits in the city were, by invitation, 
occupied by ministering Friends. 

Second-day.—The Report of the Standing 
Committee on Temperance was read. The Com- 
mittee had been enabled to work in great har- 
mony, holding many meetings, and distributing 
5000 pages of temperance tracts. It was thought 
that the political canvass, instead of a personal 
strife for spoils, had become in this State “a 
training school in the work of Temperance.” 
An earnest discussion followed the reading of 
the Report, wherein the moral and religious as- 
pects of the subject were brought to view. 

Allusion was also made by members of the 
meeting to the still considerable use of tobacco 
amongst Friends. The Subordinate Meetings 
were, by minute, instructed to report hereafter 
the number of those who use or raise tobacco, 
and the approximate amount of money expended 
for it. 

The report of the Book and Tract Committee 
showed the distribution, by sale or gift, of 2,- 
476,000 pages of appropriate religious publica- 
tions in various parts of the country, including 
California, Oregon, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
several of the Southern States. 

Our intention to complete the account of this 
Yearly Meeting this week being interfered with 
by the fulness of the report received, notwith- 
standing abridgment, we are obliged to defer 
the remainder to our next number. 


= 8m 


Brste anp Tract Distaisutinc Socrety.— 
The membersof this Association have had many 
evidences of the positive good resulting from 
the reading of their tracts during the past year. 
Many drunkards have been reclaimed through the 
efforts of the distributors and the.use of the tracts 
Some conversions, also, have appeared to be due 
to a blessing on the reading of them. 

The Society desires the attention of fellow- 
Christians to be called to this mode of spreading 
Gospel truth, asking their aid in furnishing funds, 
which are much needed. 

Richard Cadbury, 221 Chestnut street, is the 
Treasurer. 


saesdibeatliael Dhaai ante 

Tue American Episcopa, Cuurcu.—Accord- 
ing to the Church Almanac for 1874, this denom- 
ination, whose triennial Convention is now being 
held in New York, has the following statistics: 
Clergy, 3.095; parishes, 2,732; communicants, 
254,857; contribations for missionary and church 
purposes, $7,316,149. Of the clergy, 9 are in 
Wesiern Africa, 18 in China and Japan, 6 in 
Europe and 12 in Hayti. There are 41 dioceses 
and 9 missionary jurisdictions. The principal 
societies of the church are, the Board of Mis- 
sions, the American Church Missionary Society, 
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the Evangelical Knowledge Society, the Evan- 
gelical Education Society, and the Sunday-school 
Union and the Prayer Book Society. The 
Board of Missions has stations in Greece, Africa» 
China, Japan, Hayti, Syria, and at home. 





DIED. 
STANTON.—On the 7th of Eighth month, 1874, 


| 
Phebe Ann, daughter of Chalkley and Ruth Ann| 


Stanton, in the 26th year of her age; members of 
West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

In quietness and in confidence was her strength, 
an¢ in patience she possessed her soul ; manifesting 
from an early stage of her disease a remarkable 
resignation to the Divine will, and testifying near 
the close that she felt that all was well with ber, but 
thought it too sacred a subject for common conver- 
sation. Her work seemed finished, and she had 
only to wait the Master’s time. 

GU YER.—On the 5th of Eighth month, 1874, near 
Monrovia, Ind., Lydia T , wife of John R. Guyer, and 


daugater of the late David and Rebecca Beard, of 


North Carolina, in the 68th year of her age; a mem- 
ber cf West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

Her illness was of a lingering character, she often 
having to suffer extremely ; yet she was enabled to 
bear her afflictions with patience, giving utterance 
to expressions which leave her family and friends 
the comforting assurance that her spirit is now rest- 
ing with its Redeemer. 


FRIENDS’ BIBLB ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia Auxiliary 
will be held at No. '09 N. Tenth street, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 28th inst., at 7} o'clock. 

A General Meeting is appointed by Western 
Yearly and Western Quarterly Meetings’ Committees, 
to be held at Union Meeting-house, Crawford county, 
Ill , and two miles from Hutsonville, commencing on 
Sixth-day at 64 o’clock P. M., Eleventh month 6th, 
1874. 

As it is an isolated settlement of Friends, a special 
invitation is extended to the Committee and all that 
feel drawn in sympathy and Christian fellowship 
towards them, to be present on the occasion. 

Conveyances will be supplied at Martinsville, the 
nearest station, on the Vandalia road, on Sixth and 
Seventh-days, to meet the train that leaves Indian- 
apolis at 11.30 A. M. 

Sullivan is the place to get off at, on the Vin- 
cennes and Crawfordsville Road. 

By direction of Committee, 
Ww. L. Pyue, Clerk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
Oxrorp, ExGLanp, 

Eighth month, 30th, 1874. } 
We arrived in Oxford yesterday. Our 
table at the hotel is filled with dear familiar 
faces and those whose names are familiar. 
It reminds me of the Wilmington Confer. 
ence, only with additions of culture, and the 
outward influences of exquisite beauty in the 
architecture of this grand old city. But in 
the midst of ail these associations of great 
intellectual power, which the view of the far- 
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famed Colleges suggests, the charm of our 
life is just the same spiritual presence and 
| power which was the charm of that far-away 
| town of America. And it is marvelous to 
see the adaptation of that spirit to forms of 
life the most widely sundered. The dear old 
familiar truths gain even more from sur- 
roundings so adverse to their simplicity ; and 
it is like an experience of the early Church 
,to gather with hundreds of earnest souls, as 
we do here, not in the grand Cathedrals, but 
in an out-of-the-way place, back from the 
streets, and listen to the wonderful words of 
experienced saints, and sing songs of praise 
and faith together. Not that the meetings 
are held in this little room. It is only a 
praying place iu preparation for the meetings, 
which are in the Town Hall. At the first 
prayer meeting last evening, we enjoyed the 
testimony of Mr. Mahan, author of the 
“Baptism of the Holy Ghost,” who, for 
thirty years, has lived in the constant enjoy- 
ment of communion with his Lord. It 
thrilled us through. But the gem of the 
speaking was from a French pasteur, Theo- 
dore Monod, whose words were choice, and 
his thoughts beautiful. He entered into the 
blessing of the higher life recently. His 
argument for the need of a testimony just 
now in the present state of the world, with 
scientific modes of thought requiring the 
proof of facts in everything, was most con- 
vincing. ‘There is no use to ¢e// them there 
is a God,” he said, “ we must show them 
there is a God.” He elaborated this idea 
practically in the most happy manner. 

| Third-day—Afternoon.—So closely is time 
occupied in this wonderful place that not 
until now have I been able to take up the 
| thread of the story. Breakfast came after I 
| had written, and then the nine o’clock meet- 
ings, which are of a conversational character. 
I went to the one led by Monod. He de- 
veloped the thought that Jesus will be to 
each one of us according to our faith. 

After these meetings, which were held in 
different places, came the general meeting— 
the opening one of the week. 

This morning, Robert P. Smith had a 
breakfast for the clergy of the Established 
Church. It was deeply interesting ; about one 
hundred and fifty English clergymen were 
there, and two hundred and fifty or three 
After the break fast, 
People are flocking 


hundred altogether. 
there were addresses. 
into the town. 
Fourth-day.—Hannah W. Smith's teach- 
ing this morning was on the guidance of the 
Spirit. It really seems to meas if I had come 
to Oxford to hear primitive Quakerism. 
Mrs. William E. Boardman spoke, giving 
her experience very clearly ; then prayed 
with powerful unction. Lord Radstock is 
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holding evangelistic meetings inthe evening,|gave a breakfast at this hotel this morning 


and there are street singers going through 
this conservative old town, amazing it, I 
presume, to its very depths. Monod’s meet- 
ing had an agitation on the 7th of Romans 
this morning. 

Fifth-day—Afternoon.—The meetings grow 
more and more wonderful, It seems to me like 
the revival of the power of early Quakerism 
The clergymen not only flock to the hall, but 
are bowed down under a sense of their low 


standard, both of livingand teaching. The| 


ministerial conference at six P. M. yesterday, 
was a time never to be forgotten. All the 
seats in the hall fronting the speakers’ plat- 
form were reserved for ministers, and the 
rest of the audience crowded on the side-seats. 


to twenty-five French and Continental “ pas- 
teurs.” It was a lively time; then they had 
a meeting in Charles L. Braithwaite’s parlor. 
They gave their experience simply and pow- 
erfully. 

The testimonies to-day have been excel- 
lent ; and the tide is rising higher and higher, 

Seventh-day—Noon.—I muat close thie with 
a hasty acknowledgment of the Lord’s power 
in the meeting last night. The confessions 
of the ministers were overpowering. And 
instead of a sermon on the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost there was an outpouring of the 
Spirit and silent prayer, broken by one tes- 
timony after another. The witnesses to Jesus 
and the power of His salvation were from all 


The room rapidly filled. It was deeply in-| ranks and ages—from the gray-haired intel- 
teresting to see the white-cravated, straight-|lectual conservative to the tender-spirited 
coated clergymen listening devoutly while R.| boy. Inthe ladies’ prayer meetings full con- 
told his experience with the utmost simplic-|fessions and prayers and testimonies arose, 
ity; then put it before them whether they |and God was glorified. 
were satisfied with their own lives and the oy 
power of their ministry; and the confessions Viowa, Lixn Co., Iowa, Ninth mo. 22d, 1874. 
came mostfhumbly from one and another. Respected Friend,—Thou wilt recollect 
Several confessed to the wonderful bless-|that my health was quite poor when thou 
ing they had received here this week. wert at the Agency. It continued much the 
Monod’s meeting last night was grand.|same until, at the end of the fiscal year, I 
He expounded in the happiest manner the|made my way home. I was in camp but 
30th chapter of 2d Chronicles. three or four times after thou left, but had 
This morning, Lord Radstock had a meet-|some very close labor with Kicking Bird 
ing for the baptism of the Holy Spirit. It|and others, while in the camp, also, while at 
was crowded with ministers, w. 0 were so earn-|the Agency, of which, did time and space 
estly longing for this that they concluded at the | permit, I would like to write. 
close of the meeting to wait on the Lord,| I have felt, and still continue to feel, a 
then and there, hoping to receive the bless-|deep solicitude on behalf of those Indians 
ing. There was deep feeling, and there were|among whom I have labored, and, had my 
many prayers. Finally, a French pasteur,| health continued good, and I had continued 
of whom there were several present actively | to feel as I did, I could not have left them 
taking part, said that he nowhere read in the|at present. And my sense of the matter is, 
Scripture of a promise of a consciousness of|that so much encouragement and assistance 
power; that even Paul said, “ When I am| would be rendered to those Indians who have, 
weak, then am I strong”; and went on to|and are, endeavoring to settle down upon 
show that the secret of power is joy -in the|farms, as well as those who are continuing 
Lord. The joy of the Lord is your strength. | friendly and loyal, who are not yet ready to 
Oh, how my heart yearned over some of those | settle upon farms, by their “ Peace Friends” 
earnest, devoted young ministers, who were|remaining among them, that if it is at all 
prostrating soul and body before the Lord,with | practicable for Friends to continue their 
faces buried iu their handkerchiefs, groaning | labors on a peace footing, it would be well for 
and weeping and praying! The Lord will| them to do so. I greatly fear that, if Friends 
surely bless them. withdraw from the fields, those Kiowas, who 
‘ : . ; . have already come in and are anxious to re- 
We see the very best specimens of English | main friendly, will become discouraged and 
culture and Christian refinement gathered | yield to the influences which the hostile In- 
bere—both men and women—and they are a/dians are perpetually endeavoring to exert 
splendidly developed people. If anything,| over them, and go back to their old mode of 
I am more impressed with the presence and | life; while the poor Caddoes, who have for 
bearing of the ladies than of their husbands. | the third time made favorable advances in 
Sixth-day—A brother of Adelaide Newton | the way of civilization and been as many times 
and his wife are here; a granddaughter of | drives from their improvements, might be- 
Niebuhr, the historian ; Henry Morehouse—| come discouraged, disheartened and give up 
Christian workers from all quarters. T. B.|the effort for a better life. 
Smithies, editor of the British Workman,i Much of the work already done would be 
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lost. The Caddoes were improving very much, 
and were anxious for religious instruction, 
desired to have religious meetings among 
them, and it would be a great pity for them to 
be left now, at just such a time as when they 
never needed assistance more, or were more 
susceptible of receiving it. I sincerely hope 
Friends will not be too easily discouraged, 
even though the signs of the times do look 
turbulent, and the aspect of affairs such as to 
try men’s faith. I know it may be objected 
that it is very easy for a man to sit quietly in 
the midst of his family, hundreds of miles 
from danger, and write thus; but I think I 
know whereof I write, having travelled among 
them alone and unarmed, loug after the Co- 
manches and Cheyennes had determined on 
hostilities, and, on one occasion, threw myself 
alone (by driving up into their.camp at sun- 
down to claim their hospitality for the night) 
upon the tender mercies of the same chief 
and the same young man who told thee in 
the Agent’s private office that he would not 
listen to the chiefs, nor yet to Washington, 
as he was the white man’s chief and not the 
chief of the Indians, and had nothing to do 
with them. 

Friends, in taking hold of this work, at a 
time when all these tribes were hostile, surely 
did not suppose that there would be no storms 
to encounter, no mountains of difficulties to 
surmount; that the work would always be 
light and easy ; that the light would alien 
shine brightly upon it ; that there would be no 
days of darkness, no seasons of discourage- 
ment, or clouds of gloominess, in which our 
own sight would be blind indeed—not able to 
— the darkness with which we might 

surrounded. No; such are the times in 
which He who is Lord over all, and ruleth 
even among the heathen, to whom the thick 
darkness is light, He seeth the end of His 
own determinings, and delights, if rightly 
sought unto, to manifest His power and the 
sovereignty of His will. Indeed, I feel to 
encourage Friends to a continuance of labor 
in this field, with an eye solely to the honor 
and glory of the great Master, whose the 
work is, and whose is the penny with which 
to reward His faithful servants who have 
been faithful in their service to Him. 

Truly thy friend, 
Tuomas C. Batrey. 


From Maria Hare's Journal. 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


When we look’ down from a great height, 
all unevennesses in the surface below seem to 
be lost, all appears smooth. The little boat 
tides in the still sea, there is no perceptible 
movement save that by which it ever draws 
hear to the haven whither it is going, although 
to those within that boat it may be there is a 
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continual rolling motion, as wave after wave 
is passed over. So will it doubtless be when, 
from a far higher elevation, we look down on 
the troubled waves of life that we have passed 
through. No trace will be left of the course 
through the waters, whether it has been smooth 
or rough ; if that course has led our little ves- 
sel safe to its harbor in the breast of Jesus, 
all will be forgotten but the blessedness of a 
way that could lead to such perfect rest. 
And is it a visionary thought, that now, while 
we are still tossing to and fro in the ever- 
changing waves of human life, it is still pos- 
sible that we might mount up on eagles’ 
wings to a blue sky above the earth, and 
from thence look down, as it were, on our- 
selves and all our trials here below, and lift 
up our hearts into a region of such calm and 
heavenly serenity that from thence all things 
would seem to us as light compared with the 
weight of glory around us? Oh, if we could 
dwell continually in such a high and lofty 
atmosphere, our short-sighted fears and doubts 
would flee away, we should in light see light, 
and darkness would be swallowed up in its 
fulness. 

But we are bound to earth so fast that, 
though our prayers rise heavenward, our 


views are still directed toward earth, and 
fenced in by many a thorny hedge or entan- 


gled wood, and we cannot see clearly because 
we look on all around from the place we now 
fill, instead of rising up ourselves into heav- 
enly places, and from thence looking down 
on all things passing around us. If our life 
were indeed hid with Christ in God—if we 
could realize anything of the height and depth 
of that mysterious life, we should be kept in 
peace, even though the sea should roar and 
all its fulness. “ The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters,” yea, and in 
His strength we too should be strong, our 
vision would be like His, eternal; we should 
see and behold, all things are good! 


—— - +. 


ANCIENT ENGINEERING AMONG THE CHINESE, 


The most remarkable evidence of the me- 
chanical science and skill of the Chinese so 
far back as 1,600 years ago is to be found in 
their suspended bridges, the invention of 
which is assigned to the Han dynasty. Ac- 
cording to the current testimony of all their 
historical and geographical writers, Sang- 
leang, the commander of the army under 
Baou-tsoo, the first of the Hans, conceived 
and accomplished the daring project of sus- 
pending a bridge from one mountain to an- 
other across a deep chasm. These bridges, 
which were called by the Chinese writers, 
very appropriately, flying bridges, and re- 
presented to be numerous at the present day, 
are sometimes so high that they cannot be 
traversed without alarm. One, still exist- 
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ing in Shense, stretches four hundred feet 
from mountain to mountain, over a chasm 
of five hundred feet. Most of these fly- 
ing bridges are so wide that four horsemen 
can ride on them abreast, and balustrades are 
placed on each side to protect travellers. It 


is by no means improbable (as M. Pantheir 
suggests), as the missionaries to China made 
known the fact more than a century ago that 
the Chinese had suspended bridges, that the 
ideas may have been taken thence for sim- 
ilar construction by European engineers.— 
Popular Seience Monthly. 


Axsout GRAFTinc.—There are many curi- 
ous facts about vegetable life. We can, for 
example, graft the apricot on the plum, and 
peach ou the apricot, and the almond on the 
peach, and thus we may produce a tree with 
plum roots and almond leaves. The wood, 
however, of the stem will consist of four dis 
tinct varieties, though formed from one con- 
tinuous layer. Below the almond wood and 
bark we shall have perfect peach wood and 
bark, then perfect apricot wood and bark, and 
at the bottom perfect plum wood and bark. 
In this curious instance we see the intimate 
correspondence between the bark and the 
leaf, for if we should remove the almond 
branches we might cause the several sorts of 
wood to develop buds and leafy twigs, each 
of its own kind. Each section of the com- 
rea stem has its seat of life in the cambium 
ayer, and the cambium of each reproduces 
cells of its own species out of a common nu- 
trient fluid — Massachusetts Ploughman. 

pcan pines 
From tae Christian Weekly. 
SCENERY OF COLORADO. 


BY A. C. PEALE, M. D, 


Colorado might well be called the Switzer- 
land of America. With its snowy range, in 
which there are some of the highest peaks on 
the continent, its numerous medicinal springs, 
and its pure invigorating climate, it presents 
attractions to the traveler and to the lover 
of nature equal to those of any part of the 
world. 

As we approach the Rocky Mountains from 
the east we find the plains gradually rising 
towards a plateau-like mass of hills which 
are called “the foothills” by the settlers. 
Beyond, and rising far above them, is the 
main range, the “snowy range,” its higher 
peaks covered the greater. part of the year 
with immense snow-banks. One’s imagina- 
tion can scarcely conjure up a more beautiful 
picture than these mountains present on 
one of the bright sunny days, so common in 
the far West, when 


“Sweet, calm days, with golden haze, 
Melt down the amber sky.” 


REVIEW. 


In the foreground we have the low rolling 
plain, sloping from the mountain’s edge, its 
monotony broken here and there by a stream 
gracefully winding across its ligt green sur- 
face, and easily traced by the line of darker 
green timber on its banks, through which we 
catch an occasional gleam of the stream 
itself. Beyond we have the mountains rising 
grandly in the background, the distance 
giving them a deep blue tint, above which, 
and crowning the whole, are the snow-capped 
peaks, reflecting the sunlight with silvery 
brilliancy. 

We had the privilege, during the summer 
of 1873, to be with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, under Prof. F. V. Hayden, 
and were thus enabled to stand face to face 
with nature as she shows herself in the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado. Tourists may take 
the elegant palace-car, and the usual routine 
trip across the continent, and on their return 
fondly imagine they have seen the Rocky 
Mountains. But they must doff the dress 
and give up the luxuries of civilization, and 
don the buckskin suit, and conserit to the 
privations of camp-life in an unexplored 
country. Mounted on a tried and trusty 
mule, they must thread its forests, climb its 
high peaks and descend into its numerous 
cafions. Then, after a season or two of such 
a life, in which one is brought into intimate 
relations with nature, one begins to have an 
idea of the vastness and grandeur of our 
greatest mountain region. 

The foothills, to which we have referred 
above, are profoundly cut into by the branches 
of the South Platte River, along whose 
cafions there are choice hits of scenery. High 
castle-like masses of rock tower on either 
side, while far below, the stream, fed by the 
melting snows, rushes in a torrent over its 
rocky bed. 

Denver was our starting-place for the sum- 
mer’s campaign. Leaving the “City of the 
Plains,” we travelled southward along the 
foothills to Colorado Springs. This town, or 
rather colony, is but in its infancy, being but 
two years old, and yet it is the Saratoga of the 
West. The “ Garden of the Gods,” the “Soda 
Springs,” “Glen Eyrie,” and “ Monument 
Park” are, perhaps, familiar to many of my 
readers. Therefore, I will say only a word 
or two here about a few of the most interest- 
ing localities. First of all is Pike’s Peak, 
which all who visit the Springs must ascend, 
especially now that there is a bridle-path or 
trail to the very summit. Next we have the 
‘*Garden of the Gods ” and Monument Park. 

The former is a small valley just on the 
edge of the mountains, enclosed by an almost 
vertical wall of massive white sandstone. 
The rocks inside are soft sandstone, their 
bright brick-red color forming beautiful con- 
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trasts with the grassy slopes. These rocks 
have been subjected to a vast amount of ero- 
sion, to which they readily yielded from their 
softness, and the many ridges and tower-like 
forms scattered throughout the garden are the 
remnants of upturned parallel strata. Fanci- 
ful names have been given to these rocks. 
such as ‘‘Cathedral Spires,” ‘“ Montezuma’s 
Cathedral,” ‘‘Needle Rock,” ete. The entrance 
to the garden is through “The Beautiful Gate,” 
an opening through one of the highest ridges, 
beyond which, as we enter, we see Pike’s 
Peak, raising its snowy head above the clouds 
that float far below and around it. The! 
masses of rock in the “ Garden of the Gods” | 
vary in height from one to three hundred feet. ! 

Monument Park is an elliptical basin-like | 
valley, a few miles northwest of the Springs. | 
It «xtends from Monument creek westward 
towards the mountains, and is about two miles 
in length and about three quarters of a mile 
wide, The monument-like masses that have 
given name to the park are found on two 
ridges that run lengthwise through it. They 
are from twelve feet to twenty-five feet high, 
and are composed of light yellowish and 
cream colored sandstone columns, capped 
with a dark brown ferruginous conglomerate. 
This upper layer being much harder than the 
soft rock beneath, has been more successful 
in withstanding the eroding influences, and as 
the result we often find a dozen or more col- 
umns under one continuous capping. In other 
places the columns have not been quite sepa- 
rated, but are united somewhat like the Siam- 
ese twins, and we find the hard layer extend- 
ing out like a roof. 

The point of most interest to the invalids 
who visit this locality is at the village of Mani- 
tou, where the “Soda Springs ” are situated. 
These springs have long been noted for their 
medicinal virtues, even among the Indians, 
who have always regarded them with supersti- 
tious feelings. It is said that they used fre- 
quently to visit the springs for the purpose of 
doing homage to the Great Spirit who caused 
them to exist here. They would perform a 
sort of dance around them, chanting all the 
while some monotonous invocation, and from 
time to time divesting themselves of some or- 
nament or trinket, would cast it into the wa- 
ter. Then, before leaving, they would take a 
drink from the spring. Now, instead of the 
Indian wigwam, we have a large hotel, which, 
every season, is thronged with visitors. 

Leaving the springs we went up the beauti- 
ful cafion of the “ Fontaine qui Bouille.” It 
is a deep winding gorge in the granites, with 
scarce room enough for the road between a 
roaring stream and the rocky wall. From 
the head of the creek we crossed into the low 
rolling country west of Pike’s Peak, and 
called Hayden Park. 
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In view of the great economical value of 
the fur seals of Alaska, and of the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of their habits and 
movements, with reference to the command of 
the market of the world, it is proposed by 
the United States Treasury Department to 
send some one to the North Pacific Ocean, 
for the purpose of obtaining materials for an 
exhaustive report on the subject. It will be 
remembered that these seals, almost to the 
number of millions, visit the St. George and 
St. Paul Islands of the Pribylov group every 
summer season, for the purpose of bringing 
forth their young, and that on this occasion a 
company chartered by the United States is 
allowed to capture 100,000 annually. What 
becomes of these seals after they leave the 
islands is entirely unknown, although con- 
gregated there in such numbers for several 
months It is to be hoped that we may 
not remain longer in ignorance of the general 
natural history of so important an animal, 
which furnishes a revenue to the United States 
of about $300,000 per year, while a profit of 
almost millions is made by the company 
which has charge of the interest. 


+ +0. - - 


For Friends’ Review. 
GONE BEFORE. 


Gone with an angel band, 
Led by our Father’s hand, 
On to the better land— 
Wee, winsome Eddie 


Far from our longing sight, 
There, in that world of light, 
Robed as an angel bright, 

Dwells little tddie. 


Sad hearts are trembliag near, 

Falls many a silent tear, 

O’er one who suffered here— 
Dear little Eddie. 


No more to be distressed, 
That angel form is pressed 
Close to the Saviour’s breast. 
Weep not for Eddie. 


Fond father, stricken one, 
Mournest a treasure flown? 
God calls them all His own. 
Heaven claims thy Eddie 


Sweet resignation now 
Rests on that mother’s brow, 
While angels whisper, low, 
“ God loves thy Eddie.’ 


What though one warbling bird 

Less in your nest is heard; 

Heaven’s harp strings now are stirred 
By darling Eddie. 


What though the eyes, so bright, 

Chase not your spirit’s right; 

There they flash sweeter light. 
Radiant Eddie! 


Lone though the heart and home, 

Shadowed the paths you roam; 

One more now bids you come— 
Sweet cherub Eddie 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForgicN IgTeLuicexce.—European dates are to 
11th inst. 


Great Barirain.—The coal miners in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, having refused to consent to a 
reduction of two per cent in their wages, have been 
“locked out” to the number of 6,000. 


An election for a member of Parliament from 
Northampton on the 6th inst. resulted in the elec- 
tion of a Conservative, the opposing vote being 
divided between a “ Liberal” and a “‘ Radical” can- 
didate. After the announcement of the vote, an 
attack was made by the adherents of the Radical on 
the hotel of the Liberal candidate, and a serious 
riot followed, in which several persons were injured, 
and which the military were called out to quell. 


France.—Returns from eighty Departments on the 
6th, showed that 1,300 members of Councils-General 
had been elected ; of whom 590 were Republicans, 
550 Monarchists, and 130 avowed Bonapartists. 
New elections will be required in thirty districts. 
Elections in three Departments to fill vacancies in 
the Assembly are ordered for the 8th prox. 


Spain.—The report of the wounding of Don Carlos 
by mutineers in his own camp was subsequently 
contradicted, and appears to be false. 


The French government has announced its inten- 
tion of taking effective measures to prevent the 
shipment of articles contraband of war across the 
Spanish frontier, to aid the Carlists. 


The government of Spain has presented a long 
note to the French government in regard to the im- 
munity from interference enjoyed by the Carlists in 
the reception of supplies and munitions of war 
across the border and other violations of the fron- 
tier by the Royalists. It seems that the French 
government required specific charges from Spain, 
and this note is a reply to that demand. It treats 
of facts extending over a period of four years, and 
in conclusion calls attention to the good offices 
exercised by Portugal, and the anomaly presented 
by liberal France identifying herself with absolut- 
ism. 


Geruany.—The Franco-German Convention, re- 
adjusting the boundaries of the frontier dioceses in 
accordance with the political boundaries of the two 
countries, was signed in Paris on the 8th. 


Count von Arnim, late German Ambassador to 
Paris, bas been arrested by order of Prince Bis- 
marck, in order to obtain importaut State papers 
which were believed to be in his possession. The 
Count was removed from his position on account of 
a@ correspondence with Dr. Ddéllinger, in which he 
opposed the coercive measures adopted by the Ger- 
man government against the Roman Catholics. The 
papers which he is accused of secreting are said to 
be his correspondence with his own government 
during his term of office. 


The Archbishop of Cologne has been released, 
after an imprisonment of six months and nine days, 
for disobedience to the ecclesiastical laws of the 
State; the remainder of the term of his sentence 
being cancelled. 


SwitzerLanp.—The postal convention adopted 
by the late Postal Congress was signed on the 9th 
by all the délegates except those of France. These, 
it is said, stated that their government is in accord 
with the policy of that body, but cannot sign the 
convention until it has consulted the Assembly. 


They requested that it be left open for signature 
hereafter. 
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Centrat Asia.—In Turkestan, the Turcomans are 
reported to have been plundering the tribes friendly 
to Russia, and armed intervention by the latter is 
thought probable. 


Inp1a.—Advices from districts where the famine 
prevailed state that 600,000 natives are still sup- 
ported by the government relief works. At the last 
accounts it was expected that the government ex- 
penditures on account of the famine would cease on 
the 15th inst. These expenditures will be below 
the estimates. 


Asta Mivor.—The region known as Anatolia, in 
the western interior of this part of Turkey, is suf- 
fering severely from famine. The Porte, it is an- 
neunced, will send at once 26,000 bushels of corn 
to relieve the famishing people, and 11,000 oxen to 
plough their fields. 


Eeypt.—The Nile bas commenced falling, and the 
fears of a disastrous inundation are relieved. The 
banks are carefully watched. Considerable damage 
has been done to crops. Near Cairo, two thousand 
acres of cotton lands were inundated, but no other 
injury has been suffered there. 


Soutn America.—On the 8th inst., the insurrec- 
tionary army was encamped near the city of Buenos 
Ayres. Great consternation had prevailed in that 
city, and many of the inhabitants had fled, as a 
battle had been thought imminent. Business was 
suspended. Some attempts at negotiation had been 
made, but no definite result had been attained. The 
12th inst. was the time when Avellaneda, the newly- 
elected President, should assume the office, and 
some important movement was expected at that 
time. A report had been published that he would 
probably relinquish the Presidency, and a provi- 
sional President be appointed, pending a new elec- 
tion, but no confirmation of it has appeared. 


Domestic.—Daring the fiscal year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1874, the receipts of the U. 3. Post- 
Office Department, from all sources, were $26,471,- 
071.82, and the expenditures were $32,126,414.58, 
or apparently $5,655,342 76 in excess of receipts. 
Congress, however, appropriated $5,396,602 for de- 
ficiencies, and $625,000 for steamship service. An 
unexpended balance of $466,260 was thus left in 
the department at the close of the fiscal year. The 
new Postmaster-General appears to be making a 
vigorous effort to increase the efficiency of the pos- 
tal service without increasing the expense, and to 
bring the expenditures within the limits of the ap- 
propriations already made. 

The commission appointed to investigate the re- 
cent illegal murder of five Osage Indians by Kansas 
militia, have reported to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, that the attack on those Indians was unpro- 
voked and utterly unjustifiable. They were few in 
number, were away from their reservation on leave, 
hunting buffalo, and were engaged in no hostile 
demonstrations, The commissioners presume that 
when the attention of the authorities of Kansas is 
called to the evidence in the case, they will order the 
return of the property captured from the Indians; 
and it is recommended that, in any event, the gov- 


ernment of the United States should see that the 
Osages are reimbursed. 


The Northern expeditions for the observation of 
the transit of Venus at Viadovastok and Peking, 
arrived at Nagasaki Eighth month 3lst. The Kear- 
sarge was detained by Admiral Pennock to take the 
Viadovastok expedition to its destination, and the 
Ashuelot to convey the Peking expedition. The 


latter sailed on the 3d and the former on the 4th 
ult. 





